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ART AND PROGRESS 



sume of which was given in the New 
York Times of November 17th as fol- 
lows: "The main object is to bring the 
pupil in the school and the employer for 
whom he works outside of school into 
more intimate relationship and to raise 
the standard of production. Pupils are 
to be drawn at first exclusively from 
workers already employed in one or an- 
other of the trades or industries into 
which art enters. There will be central 
classes in color and design and other 
smaller classes for the study of these 
subjects in their special relation to typi- 
cal trades such as metal working, carv- 
ing, stained glass, jewelry, designing 
costumes, illustration, interior decora- 
tion, etc. There will be no attempt to 
tie the pupil down to a fixed course. If 
a metal worker joins a class in design 
to get a certain amount of instruction 
with reference to the particular class of 
work upon which he is engaged, and gets 
what he wants, he leaves without incur- 
ring any disadvantage, whether he has 
been there two months or a year. This 
means, of course, that no effort will be 
made to inflate the record of attendance 
at the expense of the student. 

"The equipment so far as it involves 
costly tools or objects for study such 
as rugs, tapestries, laces or furniture, 
will be lent by firms sufficiently inter- 
ested in the plan to make some sacrifice 
for it. These firms will also pledge 
themselves to furnish advisory boards of 
expert men in each class of instruction 
to keep track of the teaching in the 
school and decide upon whether it is 
vital in character or permits waste of 
time along unnecessary or impractica- 
ble lines. The technical standards will 
thus be kept high, and the actual 
changes in conditions in the trades will 
be reflected in the teaching." 

art in ■*■ notable little exhibi- 

oregon tion of P ain tings chiefly 

by contemporary Amer- 
ican artists was held this autumn in 
the galleries of the Portland Art As- 
sociation in Portland, Oregon. This 
collection, comprising 78 canvases, was 
assembled by the Curator, Miss Anna 



B. Crocker, entirely from private col- 
lections in Portland. Comprised in the 
catalogue were no less than twelve works 
by Childe Hassam, seven by William 
Keith, four by J. Alden Weir and one or 
two each by the following: Gedney 
Bunce, E. W. Redfield, J. H. Twacht- 
man, Winslow Homer, Homer Martin, 
F. Ballard Williams, William Sartain, 
William Morris Hunt, Henry W. Ranger, 
Albert P. Ryder, A. H. Wyant and 
others. The pictures were displayed in 
two galleries, one given entirely to the 
impressionistic works, the other filled by 
landscapes in quieter tones. 

Among minor exhibitions to be shown 
in these galleries during the coming sea- 
son are a loan collection of Italian 
paintings and copies of old masters, of 
Arundel prints, of a loan collection of 
German paintings, of Chinese art, of 
Mr. Johonnet's textiles, embroideries, 
etc., and of paintings by local artists, 
as well as school exhibitions, photo- 
graphs, etchings, etc. 

The Art School, conducted by the 
Portland Art Association, is reported to 
have begun the season with very good 
prospects, more students, better work 
and more enthusiasm. A series of half- 
hour talks on various subj ects / relating 
to art and its appreciation will be given 
in the Gallery by the Curator on alter- 
nate Friday afternoons from October to 
April. These talks will be illustrated 
by paintings, sculpture, photographs and 
lantern slides. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is to 

A NEW ART haye an Art Museum . 

MUSEUM The pkns f()r a buil( j_ 

ing of fine proportions and appearance 
have been accepted by the Trustees and 
work has already been begun on the 
foundations. The building will be 
erected in Wade Park. It is to be 300 
feet in length and 130 feet in width and 
will consist of a basement, ground floor, 
and one story of exhibition rooms. The 
facade facing south, containing the main 
entrance, will show a severely simple 
classical design, with a central portico 
and flanking walls with end pavilions, 
approached by flights of steps and ter- 
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races extending the full width of the 
front. The walls of the east and west 
ends and the north front, in which is an 
entrance for carriages, and the service 
entrance, unlike the south front, will be 
broken by windows. 

The first floor will be devoted to the 
executive offices, educational work rooms, 
a library for 10,000 volumes, and a lec- 
ture hall with a seating capacity for 500 
persons, as well as a lunch or tea room. 

From the main entrance in the south 
facade the building will be entered 
through a hall containing checking rooms 
and an information and catalogue stall 
with the public telephone and a mezza- 
nine gallery. This will lead to a central 
octagonal rotunda, 52 feet in diameter 
and 43 feet in height, opening to the 
left into a large courtyard, 45 feet by 
85 feet, for out-of-door objects and to 
the right into a large exhibition gallery, 
45 feet 6 inches by 85 feet. Surround- 
ing these rooms is the series of exhibition 
galleries and rooms, of different dimen- 
sions, connecting with one another and 
with the central courts. All of the gal- 
leries, except those in the south facade, 
will have provisions made for side as 
well as overhead light, the one or the 
other being excluded according to the 
needs of the collections exhibited. 

The plans for the building were drawn 
by Messrs. Hubbell & Benes, of Cleve- 
land, in consultation with Mr. Edmund 
Wheelwright, of Boston, consulting arch- 
itect of the Museum of Fine Arts of 
that city, and Mr. Henry W. Kent, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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The Twenty-fourth An- 
nual Report of the City 
Parks Association of 
Philadelphia is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive doc- 
ument dealing with City Planning, Park 
Development and other phases of civic 
improvement. It lays special stress on 
the practical as well as the esthetic value 
of beauty. Here are the arguments set 
forth: 

We have failed as a community to 



understand what Philadelphia captains 
of industry have grasped — the money 
power of the appeal of mere beauty. 

"The head of a great banking corpora- 
tion presented a shrewd attraction to de- 
positors, when at the corner of Broad 
and Chestnut Streets, on the costliest 
land in the city, he erected, not an office 
skyscraper, but a noble and beautiful 
building of classic architecture. Has that 
investment paid? Ask not that question, 
but, rather, how many times has it over- 
paid. Of all the advertisements that 
have ever been displayed in Philadelphia, 
none more effective exists than that su- 
premely beautiful building. 

"Does any one doubt that the head of 
a great mercantile establishment 'knew 
his business,' when he erected, opposite 
the City Hall, a granite structure, which 
is the most beautiful department store 
in the world? 

"Beauty? There is nothing that pays 
so well as beauty. If Philadelphia has 
any modicum of the wisdom of its lead- 
ers of finance and business, it cannot fail 
to realize that the advertisement of the 
city through the construction of the 
Parkway is the cheapest kind of adver- 
tisement and the most remunerative. 

"We have considered the side of the 
picture which shows that beauty pays. 
Let us look at the reverse side. Let us 
consider for a moment the sheer cost of 
ugliness. Does any one go to a city 
that is famous for its unattractiveness ? 
Do we travel to see a city because it has 
no parks, no parkways, no grounds, no 
great public buildings? Does any one 
seek Pittsburgh to enjoy smoke-laden 
air? Does any one go to Weehawken 
in order to revel in its ugliness? Do we 
seek for recreation purposes the banks of 
the Schuylkill where they are befouled 
by the outpourings of the rejected, the 
scum of the factory? 

"If beauty pays, how much does ug- 
liness cost? Do we in Philadelphia real- 
ize how dearly we are paying every year 
for our investment in the rectangular,, 
gridiron scheme of unattractiveness? 
The city treasury is losing money and 
the citizens far more. Let us never for- 
get, when discussing the Parkway, the 



